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Christmas Number 


CHRISTMAS FOR HORSES—READY FOR THE START. 


He who serves well and speaks not, merits more Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 
Than they who clamor loudest at the door, To comfort his old age, and to provide 
Therefore the law decrees that, as this steed Shelter in stall, and food and field beside. 


—LONGFELLOW. 
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* | her favorite chair with a sigh of content. 
; | we are going to have a happy week together,” she 


1 her, went up to a sunny room which her brother 


had furnished for her when her home was broken 
up after her mother’s death. There was a cheer- 
ful fire in an open fireplace, and Martha sank into 
‘“Now 


said. 

“Every one of us has got a Christmas gift for 
you,”’ said Susie, ‘‘even Billy-Boy—”’ 

‘‘And Rex, and Mr. Tommy-Cat,”’ added 
Mary. 

“We're going to have the biggest tree we ever 
had,” shouted George, putting his head in the 


aces «door. 


The Birds’ Christmas Tree 


It was the week before Christmas and real 


Christmas weather. Young people in the coun- 
try like snow and ice. They don’t complain if 
Jack Frost does nip their noses and their fingers, 
for he brings coasting and skating, and he makes 
wonderful pictures of mountains and castles on 
the windowpanes. 

The Wells children were at the front window 
watching for the station wagon. “Oh, why 
doesn’t it come!”’ cried Susie, one of the ten- 
year-old twins. 

‘“‘Perhaps Auntie Martha can’t come,” said 

Mary, the other twin, who was always the de- 
sponding one. 
“Of course she’ll come,’ cried George, a 
sturdy boy of twelve. ‘‘She always comes for 
Christmas. There she is!”’ The five children 
rushed to the door. 

“Do let your auntie get in out of the cold,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wells, as she held out a welcom- 
ing hand to a smiling young woman who stood in 
the doorway surrounded by children. 

“Oh, I'll get in all right. I’m so glad to be 
here. I’ve been looking forward to this all 
through my fall term,’ said the newcomer. 

‘““We’ve got all sorts of surprises for you,” said 
Emma, a bright little girl of eight. 

“Don’t try to tell your auntie everything be- 
fore she gets her hat off,’”’ said Mrs. Wells. ‘‘ Let 
her go up to her room and rest before your father 
gets home.”’ 

Martha Wells, with the twins still clinging to 


‘‘Just come to the window and we will show it 
to you,” cried Susie, dragging her auntie to the 
window. ‘‘Father is going to cut it down for us 
the day before Christmas.” 

“Cut that beautiful young evergreen tree down 
just for a Christmas holiday?” exclaimed 
Martha; ‘“‘why, it would be cruel.” 

“Cruel? What do you mean?” cried the 
children. 

‘“‘Let us not talk about it now,” said Martha 
soberly. ‘‘Run away and let me rest a little 
while, then I will come down and talk to you.” 


II 


It was after supper and the children, excepting 
Billy-Boy, were sitting around their beloved 
auntie in the parlor. Mr. and Mrs. Wells were 
with them, also Rex and Tommy-Cat. George 
suddenly spoke up,—‘‘Father, auntie says it 
would be eruel to cut down our Christmas tree.”’ . 

“T rather felt that way myself,” said Mr. 
Wells, slowly. ‘‘I was waiting to hear what 
your auntie would say about it. Speak up, 
sister!” 

“T shall begin by telling you something about 
my work,” said Martha. ‘‘When I first began 
to teach school, five years ago, I soon realized 
that the children had not been taught to think. 
I saw that a good deal of the trouble and the 
suffering in the world was because older people 
as well as children did not stop to think whether 
what they wanted for their own comfort or pleas- 
ure was going to hurt anybody else. When I 
say anybody else, I mean any creature that lives 
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and can suffer. I have always felt that we have 
no right to cause suffering to others for our own 
selfish comfort. 

“‘T began to have my pupils commit to memory 
poems about birds and animals, and flowers and 
trees, and it was surprising what a difference it 
made in that neighborhood in a short time. The 
boys stopped robbing birds’ nests and firing air 
guns at living targets. They unchained their 
dogs, but did not let them chase after their 
bicycles,—or cats. They did not desert their 
poor cats and kittens and let them starve. The 
grocer’s boy no longer whipped the poor horse he 
was driving. All this I did without interfering 
at all with my other lessons, and any teacher 
could do it if she felt sympathy for suffering 
animals. 

“Then I began to teach them to love the flow- 
ers too much to tear them up by the roots, and to 
love trees. I thought about this very tree you 
want to have cut down. I have watched that 
tree in my vacations and seen it grow from a little 
baby tree to what it is now, and I loved it. I 
called it the ‘birds’ tree.’”’ 

“We didn’t know you cared about that tree, 
or we would not have asked to have it cut down,” 
said George thoughtfully. 

“I love all the trees, George. Just before I 
came here I had my class learn that beautiful 
poem of Joyce Kilmer about a tree. Surely you 
know that.” 

“T’m afraid they don’t” said Mrs. Wells. 
“T ought to have read it to them.” 

‘Shall I repeat it?” asked Martha. 

‘Please do,” they all said, and she began: 


““T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree; 


“A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


“A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray: 


“A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


“““Upon whose bosom snow has lain: 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


‘Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree.’”’ 


For a moment no one spoke, then Mary said, 
‘What does a ‘nest of robins in her hair’ mean? 
A tree hasn’t any hair.” 

“When I was here on my spring vacation a 
robin was building a nest in that very tree you 
want cut down. Do you remember you wrote 
me, Mary, that there were five little birdies in the 
nest and that they all came off the nest safely, 
and that Mr. Tommy-Cat did not try to catch 
one of them?” 

‘““Of course he didn’t,” said little Emma, fondly 
stroking the head of the pretty cat curled up in 
her lap. ‘‘Tommy never catches birds or chick- 
ens. We talked to him when he was little and 
told him he mustn’t.”’ 

‘‘It seems strange to me,” said Mrs. Wells, 
“that so few persons understand cats. They 
think they can teach a dog anything, but do not 
know that with a little patience, and without 
harsh treatment, a cat can be taught to mind. 
Plenty of cats live in the room with birds and 
when the birds are out of the cage never think of 
touching them. ‘They have been taught better.”’ 

“Sometimes my cat and my dog mind me 
better than my children,” said Mr. Wells, with a 
smile. ‘I don’t think Rex ever disobeys me.” 

Rex, who was lying on the floor by Mr. Wells’ 
chair, hearing his name called, lifted his head and 
thumped his tail on the floor. 

“To get back to the tree,’ said Martha. 
“That is just the tree for birds to take shelter in 
when the cold winds are blowing and the snow 
falling. I am sure you would not wish to take 
away the birds’ comfortable house?”’ 

“Oh, no, auntie,” the children all cried in 
chorus. 

“But our presents—it’ll sort of spoil our fun, 
won’t it?” said George. 

“Not a bit of it,’”? answered his auntie. “I 
have thought out a fine way to give the Christ- 
mas presents.” 

“Tell us!”’ cried the children, so eagerly that 
they jumped up from their seats and set Rex 
to barking. 

“Let us go back to the tree again,” said 
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A BIRD HOUSE AT PINE RIDGE 


Martha. ‘‘Suppose we make our first Christmas 
present to the birds.”’ 

“How can we do that?”’ asked George. 

“We can begin right away to get the presents 
for the birds. We will buy two pounds of beef 
suet and cut it into squares, or any shape you 
like, then make little wire baskets that we can 
fasten on the branches and the trunk of the tree. 
That will be a great attraction to the wood- 
peckers and chickadees. The blue jays will be 
greedy and get more than their share, but we 
can’t help that—we don’t want them to starve. 
If the squirrels, or the sparrows, are very hungry, 
they may take some of it, but we will provide 
other food for them. Then we will bake two 
dozen large potatoes long enough to make the 
skin hard so that we can cut them in halves. 
Each potato will make two baskets. Fill them 
with a mixture of bread crumbs and grain, and 
fasten them to the branches all over the tree 
with fine wire or cord for handles. Next, get 
your father to give you some of his cracked corn 
to spread under the tree for blue jays, squirrels, 
and perhaps pheasants, if there are any about 
here. That will make a Birds’ Christmas Tree 
that will keep a good many of our dear little 
friends happy for days,—in fact, I am sure you 
will keep it supplied all winter, when once you see 
what a joy it is.”’ 

“‘ Auntie, that is splendid! 
it,”’ said Susie. 

“Indeed we will,’’ echoed Mary. 

‘“‘It’s surely a fine idea,” said Mr. Wells, and 
his wife added,—“ Indeed it is.” 


We shall love to do 


Ill 


Christmas morning dawned bright and cold. 
Snow covered the ground and the children 
shouted with delight when looking out the win- 
dow they saw the Birds’ Christmas Tree alive 
with birds. Susie, who had been making a study 
of birds, announced proudly that she had seen 
the winter chippie, juncos, blue jays, chickadees, 
woodpeckers, a lame blackbird, cedar birds, and 
English sparrows, at different times, since she 
first began looking out her window as she was 
dressing. 

The crows were calling to each other back of 
the barn, where cracked corn had been placed, 
and she was almost sure that she saw a pheasant. 

‘‘T can vouch for that,” said Mr. Wells. “I 
saw three pheasants come out of the woods and 
enjoy our Christmas treat when I went to the 
barn just as the sun was rising, and the squirrels 
were scampering around as busy and happy as 
they could be.” 

“Our ces told us to drive away the ea 
sparrows,” said George. 

‘‘T am sorry she should say that, for two rea- 
sons,’ said Auntie Martha, ‘‘one is, that the 
greatest lesson in the world to teach children is 
to be kind to every living creature. If we once 
begin to teach children to do anything to hurt or 
frighten any kind of bird or animal, we can’t tell 
where it will end. We are teaching unkindness 
and hardening their hearts so that the first thing 
we know they will be cruel to each other, or to 
unfortunate dogs or cats that have no one to care 
for them, and they will get air guns and shoot at 
any kind of bird.” 

“It is strange that so few persons know how 
useful English sparrows are,’ said Mr. Wells. 
‘““T have watched them feed their little ones and 
seen them fly to their nests again and again with 
their little beaks full of wriggling green worms. 
I should hate to see any bird or animal go hungry, 
and winter is a hard time for English sparrows, 
as well as other birds in the city or country.” 


IV 


Christmas afternoon was a happy time at the 
Wells farm. The children were kept out of the 
parlor all the forenoon. When the door was 
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opened they all exclaimed with delight. The 
tables were covered like a counter in a store, with 
all sorts of delightful things. To each article a 
narrow ribbon was attached and carried across 
the table to hang over the sides like a fringe, the 
ends finished with a round shining button. 
There were five different colors, a color for each 
child. Susie was invited to begin by drawing 
toward her any one of the blue ribbons, and the 
article at the end of the blue ribbon was hers. 
The children took turns, each seizing one of the 
ribbon ends, and carefully pulling it toward 
them. If the present at the end of the ribbon 
was large and heavy like a train of cars or a box 
of blocks, it made all the more fun. There was a 
great uproar when George, following his color, 
a red ribbon, all across the table, found that it 
led to a new sled that was hidden under the table. 
Another smaller table had gifts for the older ones 
with pretty cards, and still another table, when a 
snowy cover was lifted, displayed a feast of sand- 
wiches, fruit, candy, cake, set out in readiness 
for the children’s supper. 

So the day ended, and as the children were 
going to their night’s rest George said, “I think 
this is the best and the merriest Christmas we 
have ever had, and I’m awfully glad we gave the 
birds our Christmas tree.” 

“Tt will make us all happy when we listen to 
the bitter wind that is blowing tonight to think 
of the dear little birds and the crows and squir- 
rels that will sleep warmer and better because 
they are aot going hungry to their cold beds in 
the trees,’ said tender-hearted little Emma, and 
Mrs. Wells, as she led the little ones upstairs, re- 
peated: 


““He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’”’ 


—Anna Harris Smith. 


Keep your dogs and your cats in the house or 
barn at night. This should be a rule winter or 
summer. In summer a dog house may be com- 
fortable, but in winter it is a cold and desolate 
shelter for a dog. 


The Sparrows’ Petition 


Consider, most respected man, 

Thou seest the winter has begun; 

The snow lies high, the winds are wild, 
The small bird starves with wife and child. 
So prithee now a thought to give 

To how the little sparrows live, 

And scatter from thy bounteous hoard 
Enough to spread our little board. 


Kach crumb we take with thankful heart, 

And are with twitterings.and with song 

Most well disposed to do our part 

When comes the lovely summer time. 

Deputed by the winged choir, 

I plead our cause in humble wise; 

Now of thy pity be not narrow— 

Believe me thy most faithful sparrow. 
—Richard 8. Cabanis. 


The Adopted Calf 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown had settled in one of the 
Colonies when young people, and soon they were 
surrounded by a family of children. Though so 
far from dear old England, they took care to teach 
their boys and girls to love the Mother-Country 
and many of its old customs, especially those 
which had to do with keeping the holy, sweet, 
precious Christmastide. 

‘““Never forget, Tom,” his mother was fond of 
saying, ‘that Christmas means giving, not get- 
ting only. We ought to find somebody poorer 
than ourselves to help, or we shall never enjoy 
the time.” ; 

Tom was thinking over these words one Christ- 
mas Eve, as he gazed across the snowy plain 
stretching away on all sides from his father’s 
farm, and melting into the cold blue sky. The 
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wind was rising, and it threatened to be a bitter 
night. As he looked, Tom thought he could spy 
something moving in the distance, hardly dis- 
tinguishable through the blizzard which had now 
begun in earnest. 

“There it is, I do believe,” muttered Tom to 
himself. ‘“‘It certainly will die of cold.” 

Tom Brown was a tender-hearted boy. The 
“it”? of whom he spoke and of whom he sorrow- 
fully thought, was a miserable little scrub of a 
calf—a little lonely yearling, whose life seemed of 
no importance to anybody, for it had been 
wandering mournfully about ever since the sum- 
mer. As long as any grass was left, it managed 
to exist; but when the herbage had all died down, 
and the weather grew chill, Tom was haunted by 
the remembrance of the poor calf wandering 
homeless and foodless. He never climbed into 

his warm bed on a cold night without thinking of 
the poor little hungry, shivering animal just out- 
side their gates. Before he went to sleep, Tom 
added to his prayers a few words of his very own, 
which nobody had taught him, asking God to 
care of “that poor little brown and white calfie.”’ 

The poor little calfie was out in the blizzard. 
Tom saw it as he heard the wind moan and saw 


the storm thicken, but just then he heard his 
father’s voice calling to him. Farmer Brown 
was going his usual round that bleak night to see 
that the farm stock were all made comfortable, 
and he called his two elder boys to go with him. 

The farmer was not a man of many words, but 
his boys knew what was in his heart. Every 
one of the beasts had an extra feed of something 
specially good on’ that particular night, out of 
reverence to the wondrous old story—old, yet 
newer and dearer every year—of how our Saviour 
was born in a manger among the cattle. 

Each cow had her bed of clean straw and a 
beautiful supper; each turned her mild, grateful 
eyes thankfully and meekly towards her friends, 
almost as if she knew what night it was—at 
least, so Tom liked to fancy. 

After the last one was fed, Tom glanced again 
over the snowy waste outside. There, down by 
the yard-gate, stood the poor orphan calf, its tail 
between its legs, its ragged hair standing up like 
needles, and a look of humble, pitiful appeal in 
its patient eyes. 

“Poor thing!” said Tom. ‘It’s too bad, when 
we have so much feed in the barn and several 
stalls quite empty!” 

‘““What’s that?” said his father, coming up be- 
hind. 

“‘T say, father,’’ said Tom, ‘‘it seems too bad 
for that poor calf to be out there starving, when 
we could so easily make her comfortable here. 
Don’t you think so, father?”’ 

“Why, Tom, where should I be if I undertook 
to winter everybody’s stock? I have my own 
beasts to think of, and my own family into the 
bargain. I should soon be ruined if I went on in 
that way. Your heart is all right, my boy,” he 
added, smiling, ‘“‘but I am afraid you haven’t 
much head for business.’’ 

“Anyway, father, may I turn it in and feed it 
well just for this one night? It is going to be an 
awful night—it might freeze to death; and this is 
Christmas Eve, you know.” 

“Well, well, turn it in and give it a good supper, 
my little man. I guess your old daddy is not 
mean enough to grudge the poor thing that 
much’; and he turned away with a tender look 
on his honest face, saying, under his breath: 
“Dear little Tom! just like his mother.” 
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So Tom went down to the gate and opened it. 

‘““Come, calfie—come!”’ he said. 

The poor little thing knew that it had a friend 
at last, and came straight up to Tom, who 
stroked and patted it, and called it ‘‘ pretty crea- 
ture.’ Then it followed him into a stall with a 
fine, soft bed of hay, such as it had never seen in 
all its life before. 

What a supper Tom served that little vagrant! 
He thought that the starving calf was trying to 
say ‘““Thank you,” and, because it could not 
speak any human words, Tom hugged it tightly 
round the neck to make it feel that it was under- 
stood. 

“It’s all right, old fellow,’’ said Tom to the 
calf; ‘eat and sleep well tonight, and we will see 
about the future.” 

Leaving the calf to settle down with a deep sigh 
of thankfulness, Tom ran home and was soon fast 
asleep. 

The morning came, happy, peaceful, joyful 
Christmas Day. When Tom came down. to 
breakfast, before he could open the door, out 
rushed his brothers and sisters, each eager to dis- 
play a glittering golden coin. 

“Hurrah for Granny! Granny forever!” cried 
they, while the younger children jumped and 
shouted for joy. ‘‘She’s got one for you too, 
Tom,” added they. 

‘““Yes,”’ said Granny, coming forward, ‘‘here it 
is, Tom. Buy something nice for yourself, dear. 
I could not get to town to buy Anything for you 
children, so I thought it best to give you the 
money and let you do what you like with it.” 

Tom threw his arms round her and gave her a 
bear’s hug. ‘‘ What a darling Granny you are!” 
he cried. 

For the next hour nothing was heard but the 
eager plans of the elder boys and girls, and the 
prattle of the younger as to how they should 
spend their money. 
had ever possessed, and its capacities seemed 
enormous. Each had spent Granny’s money 
twenty times over in anticipation long before 
dinner time. Each young brain was busy think- 
ing of balls, knives, skates, marbles, dolls, and a 
thousand other things, according to the special 
likes and longings of each. 

After swallowing a hasty breakfast, Tom 


It was the largest sum they: 


started off to visit his calf, and to see whether it 
had finished the ample stores left for its enjoy- 
ment the night before. The poor famished crea- 
ture ate a new supply ravenously. 

But when feeding time came round again, 
Farmer Brown said: “I say, Tom, are you going 
to beg another feed of me for that old calf? How 
long is this to last?”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s Christmas Day,” hinted Tom. 

‘Yes, you young rascal! and you have been 
generous enough with my feed. Just wait till 
you have a lot of cattle of your own to support, 
besides a wife and family, and let me see how 
many stray calves you will want to adopt. Be- 
sides, we may get into trouble for taking up stray 
stock. The calf doesn’t belong to you, you 
know.” 

‘‘But it’s only just a bag of bones, and such a 
poor, grateful bag of bones. Daddy dear, I can’t 
turn it out!’’ Tom looked miserably into his 
father’s face, then he suddenly brightened up. 
A thought had struck him. 

“T say, father! how long will you board and 
lodge the calf for this?” and he held out his pre- 
cious Christmas gift. It was a hard pull, but he 
stretched out his hand bravely with quite a busi- 
ness air. 

“What! Will you spend your Christmas 
money on that thing?”’ 

‘““Yes, sure, father. I have everything, and I 
would dearly love to keep the calf. May I 
please? And when it has eaten up this money’s 
worth I will see what other bargain I can make 
with you,” Tom added, hastily casting a mental 
glance over his weekly pocket money, paid in 
coppers, not silver or gold, yet surely worth 
something if saved up. 

“All right, Tom,” said his father, taking the 
money from the small hand, “‘I hate to take your 
money, but I know you are happy in spending it 
so. You are just like your mother. She is al- 
ways preaching to me, ‘Christmas means giving 
and not only getting.’”’ 

The other boys around the place laughed at 
Tom about his “pretty pet,” but at home they 
loved and admired the boy all the more. His 
brother Joe gave him a splendid pocketknife 
instead of spending all Granny’s gift on himself, 
and his friend Jack Smith, though he pretended 
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to think Tom a “‘soft,’’ presented him with ‘‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe.” ‘‘For,” he said, ‘‘it isn’t fair to 
get nothing at Christmas but a bony old calf.” 

But his mother’s eyes glistened when she heard 
the calf story, and as she tucked up Tom on 
Christmas night she said, ‘‘ You are my own dear, 
noble boy, Tom. Mother is so proud to think 
that you would rather do a kind act to a friendless 
creature than spend your money on yourself.” 

With his mother’s kiss on his forehead Tom fell 
happily asleep. 

Time passed on, and brought changes. Tom’s 
adopted calf grew very quickly, and became a 
handsome dairy cow, giving plenty of milk, 
cream, butter or cheese, which paid for her own 
board and lodging. 

Tom and his brother went to the same school 
as their friend Jack, so Tom had to say good-bye 
for a time to his favorite, as well as to the younger 
children and the new baby. 

Though Tom was proud at heart at going to 
school, like Jack Smith, he looked forward tre- 
mendously to the holidays. So they did at home, 
to his coming, you may be sure. It was for his 
first Christmas, after Tom and Joe had been 
away some months, that the children planned a 
splendid surprise. 

On the morning of the day when the boys were 
expected, Martha the nurse, helped to make a 
lot of pretty flowers out of brightly-colored paper, 
and they all went to the stall of the once poor little 
calf, now the fine cow, named “‘ Noel,’’ because 
she came on Christmas Day. 

‘Merry Christmas, Noel!’’ they cried, and the 
cow turned her pleasant face trustfully round, as 
if she knew a thing or two. Then they began to 
deck her with the gay ornaments ready for Tom’s 
arrival. They meant to lead Noel out in solemn 
state to meet the newcomers at the front gate. 

So Noel stood quite still, “‘just like a lady,” 
Martha said, while the children wreathed her 
horns with crisp pink paper roses, and flung a 
garland round her shapely neck. 

“There now, she looks as proud as a queen!”’ 
they cried, and danced for joy to think how 
pleased brother Tom would be. 

Each of the children had brought some little 
treat for Noel, something to keep her quiet dur- 
ing her toilet. Flora held an apple, Meg a carrot, 


while Mary had begged a lapful of sweet turnip- 
tops from the kitchen. Even the baby flourished 
his rattle as if it were something good to eat, and 
crowed with delight at the pretty moo-cow. 

But—what do you think? Just as all was 
ready, and the procession was going to set out, a 
boy’s clear voice rang across the yard, “ Noel, 
Noel,” and at the sound, Tom’s pet flung off all 
the finery with a single toss of her head, kicked 
up her heels, and scampered out of the shed with 
her tail in the air like a kitten. Rushing up to 
her young master, she nearly knocked him over in 
her delight. 

The children screamed with laughter. It was 
better fun, by far, than the sober meeting they 
had planned. | 

“T’m so glad we came before our time,”’ 
laughed Tom. ‘‘ Nothing could possibly be half 
so good as Noel’s own way of wishing us a merry 
Christmas!’’—Edith Carrington. [Our Animal 
Brothers Guild], Bristol, England. 


Christmas Legend 


Christmas morn, the legends say, 
Even the cattle kneel to pray, 

Even the beasts of wood and field 
Homage to Christ the Saviour yield. 


Horse and cow and woolly sheep 

Wake themselves from their heavy sleep, 
Bending head’ and knees to Him 

Who came to earth in a stable dim. 


Far away in the forest dark, 
Creatures timidly wake and hark, 
Feathered bird and furry beast 
Turn their eyes to the mystic East. 


Loud at the dawning, Chanticleer _ 
Sounds his note, the rest of the. year; 
But Christmas Eve the whole night long 
Honoring Christ, he sings his song. 


Christmas morn, the legends say, 

Even the cattle kneel to pray. 

Even the wildest beast afar 

Knows the light of the Saviour’s star. 
Author Unknown. 
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BIRD TABLE AT PINE RIDGE 
Winter Birds 


I watch them from the window, 
While winds so keenly blow; 
How merrily they twitter 
And revel in the snow! 
In brown and ruffled feathers 
They dot the white around, 
And not one moping comrade 
Among the lot I’ve found. 
Ah! may I be as cheerful 
As yonder winter birds, 
Through ills and petty grosses, 
With no repining words 
So, teaching me this lesson, 
Away, away they go, 
And leave their tiny footprints 
In stars upon the snow. 
—George Cooper, in the Woman’s Journal. 


Christmas Giving 


Every man according as he purposeth in his 
heart so let him give, not grudgingly, nor of 
necessity; for God loveth a cheerful giver.—II 
CSOT Ui: 

That is no true alms which the hand can hold 

He gives nothing but worthless gold 

Who gives from a sense of duty. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Back to thyself is measured well 
All thou hast given. 
Thy neighbor’s wrong is thy present hell, 
His bliss, thy heaven. 
—J. G. Whittier. 
Give and it shall be given unto you, good meas- 
ure pressed down and shaken together and run- 


ning over shall men give unto your bosom.— 
Luke 6: 38. 


For whosoever shall give you a cup of cold 
water in my name, because ye belong to Christ, 
verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward. 
—Mark 9: 41 


Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


It is not too soon to ask our friends to begin to 
lay aside a little money to help us feed the poor 
horses, as it takes a good sum of money to carry 
on this work. It seems no more than fair at this 
season when every sort of human being is re- 
membered, even the convicts in the prisons, that 
our faithful servant, the horse, should have a 
share in this special Christmas feast.—A. H. 5S. 


Faithfulness 
What though your friends may go back on you? 
What though the world may hit you hard? 
Your dog is your friend. 


What though the tongue of slander is sharp? 
What though your burden is hard to bear? 
Your dog is your friend. 


What though enemies plot your fall? 
What though poverty tries you sore? 
Your dog is your friend. 


It is proof enough—the wag of his tail, 
His bark of joy when he sees you come— 
Your dog is your friend. 
—Virginia Wainwright. 
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The Joy of Giving 

Ring, ring, O bells, now once again 
We celebrate the birth 

Of Him who came in lowliness 

With message glorious to bless— 
Of peace and love to earth! 


O happy, happy Day of days— 
The gladdest of the year! 

When evergreen and mistletoe, 

The blazing hearth fire’s ruddy glow, 
All tell of Christmas cheer! 


Now let us open heart and hand, 
And give as in His Name; 

More blest is he who gives than he 

Who but receives; this Day may we 
In full that blessing claim! 


Knowing what pleasure ’tis to give 
And all our good gifts share, 

Come, let us spread a bounteous feast 

For every hungry bird and beast— 
Scatter joy everywhere! 


Ring, Christmas bells! O carollers, 
Your merry voices raise! 

Come, little children, round the tree 

Join hands and caper in your glee 
This gladdest Day of days! 


—Louella E. Poole. 


CHRISTMAS FOR HORSES 


Christmas for Horses was started by the Ani- 
mal Rescue League in 1912 and has been estab- 
lished as an annual custom. It has since been 
taken up by several other humane societies. It 
is a sort of Salvation Army plan, only for the 
horses instead of the derelicts of the human race. 
From 2,500 to 3,000 bags of good and appetizing 
feed are filled at our kennels, our men beginning 
this work a week before Christmas. ‘The bags 
are distributed by our agents and our four motor 
trucks. The men begin their travels the day 
before Christmas Day, visiting the stables our 
horse agents have previously had knowledge of, 
where the poorer classes of men using horses in 
their work, hire single stalls, or where there is 
sometimes a stable filled with horses that never 
are what we would call well fed. Christmas Eve 
our cars go to the market places where horses are 
standing often late in the evening while their 
drivers are trying to sell their produce. On that 
evening the drivers are given hot coffee and 
doughnuts from one of our cars. 

If there is money left when the Christmas din- 
ners are provided it is put in our Horse Rescue 
Fund, which is used through the year for the 
purchase of horses unfit for work by reason of old 
age or other infirmity. 

The ‘“‘Christmas Tree for Horses” that is put 
up in Post Office Square is not a part of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League work, but was originated by 
the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A. We mention this 
because the mistake has been made of confusing 
this with our Christmas dinners for horses. 

Anything sent us for this purpose will be grate- 
fully received and promptly acknowledged. 


Keep the barn clean. A dirty barn shows a 
lazy, shiftless man. It is a breeder of diseases 
in man and beast. Change the bedding before it 
is full of filth. A man saves nothing in the end 
by using filthy bedding for horses or cows or 
pigs. A coat of whitewash frequently applied 
purifies and sweetens a barn, a pig pen or a dog 
kennel. 
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My Cat and I 


Every morn, up the fire escape, 
Four small feet at my window wait. 
Every morning, rain or shine 

That friendly greeting still is mine. 


While I sew, on the chair he lies, 
Watching my face with his crystal eyes. 
Many a love o’er my life has shone, 
But never a love so much my own. 


O my pussy! the world is round, 

In it many a friend I’ve found. 

When I was rich, they bent the knee; 
When I was poor, they frowned on me. 


But, rich or poor, you have loved me still, 
You share the good as you share the ill. 
And whether we live or whether we die, 
' May we be together, my cat and I. 
—Annie Stone, 98 years of age. 
Mount Pleasant Home. 


Have You Put the Cat Out for the Night? Then 


Don’t 

Says Lee S. Crandall, in “Pets”? (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York): The practice of turning the 
cat out of doors at night is as cruel as it is un- 
necessary. No animal is fonder of warmth and 
comfort, and the pet’s happiness certainly is 
not increased by a night spent outside in cold 
and dampness. 

If as much energy were exhausted in keeping 
the cat indoors as too often is expended in put- 


ting her out, how great would be the boon to 
human nerves and unfortunate wild things! 
All felines are normally nocturnal, and it is at 
night, if ever, that a curb on their activities is 
needed. 


This is a good time to subscribe for OuR Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS. Send sixty cents for a year’s 
subscription, beginning with January number, 
and we will send copies of the last two papers. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


The number of animals taken by the League 
during the month of November was as follows: 108 
horses, 490 dogs, 2276 cats, 39 birds, | rabbit, and 
1 alligator. We placed 73 dogs and 23 cats in 
good homes. 


An alligator was taken from his home in Flor- 
ida by a baseball club and brought to Boston 
on the train, then forgotten and left behind. The 
League was called on to take it. Can anything 
be a ‘‘mascot” that is neglected or dragged 
around the country in misery? 

Someone may say that an alligator has no feel- 
ing and cannot suffer. Who knows? Let us 
give every living creature the benefit of a doubt. 

A rabbit was another victim that was boxed 
up and left on a train. There are persons who 
gather up small animals and birds as a child 
gathers pretty shells at the seashore, and forgets 
them, or throws them aside just as indifferently. 


We started our beach work as early as we 
could this fall, for by so doing we are able to 
secure a good many cats and kittens before they 
are deserted and thereby grown so wild it is 
difficult to get them. So far our agents have 
taken 77 cats that either had been or would have 
been left to find for themselves on the beaches. 

We are most grateful to certain residents on 
different beaches our agents visit for the help 
they gladly give by feeding deserted cats, after 
summer residents leave, until our cars go and 
take them away. 
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One thing we cannot get anyone to do, how- 
ever, is to report to us the names of neighbors 
who have deserted their cats and thereby made 
themselves liable to a fine of fifty dollars. One 
neighbor never wants to get the enmity of an- 
other neighbor. This, I suppose, is not strange. 

The fall of the year is always the time to secure 
old horses, and horses otherwise unfit for work 
vet not reduced to that extreme condition of 
infirmity or disease which seems to be necessary 
before the law will condemn them. We try to 
rescue them before they have reached this limit. 

Our agent, Mr. Macdonald, rescued 52 in 
September and 116 in October. Hearing that a 
stable in Jamaica Plain was to be given up and 
the horses sold, also that many of these horses 
had passed the time of life when they ought to be 
called upon to work, our agent went to the stable 
and purchased three. 


Work for Horses 


Here are a few of the items taken from Mr. 
Macdonald’s report of horses he has rescued this 
fall: 

On a farm in Holliston, from which an anony- 
mous complaint had come, a horse about twenty 
years old was found, very thin and with his left 
shoulder out of joint. The horse was in such a 
bad condition that the owner was persuaded to 
give him up without any pay. 

In Hingham a blind mare was found with a 
bad tumor on her neck. She was purchased for 
$O. 

In a sales stable a blind mare only eight years 
old was put up for sale. She was thin and had 
the reputation of being very cross. It was evi- 
dent she had been much abused by her owner. 
Our agent bought her for $7. 

In Cambridge a horse was found with his head 
badly injured by an accident. He was owned bye 
a contractor, who sold him for $7. 

In Chelsea another blind horse was found 
about twelve years old that had been used in a 
livery stable. Someone who was driving him 
ran him into the gates of a drawbridge, lacerating 
his head very badly. Bought him for $8. 

A brown mare about nine years old was found 
in Winthrop with terribly swollen legs, but work- 


ing in a peddler’s wagon. She was so evidently 
unfitted for work that the peddler was persuaded 
to give her up. 

A horse was found near Harvard Square in 
Cambridge, with such a painful lameness and 
evidently so worn out in every way that our 
agent was able to buy him for $5. 

Two horses were seen in a city wagon in Cam- 
bridge. One looked particularly unfit for work. 
On following up the case, the owner was per- 
suaded to let our agent take this one free of any 
payment, and promised to take better care of the 
horse that was left. 

A man on a farm in Holliston had a white 
horse, about whom an anonymous complaint was 
sent to us. On following it up, the horse was 
found on the farm in very bad condition, and the 
owner, upon having the cruelty of using the © 
horse represented to him, allowed our agent to 
put him to death. 

During the month several horses were found 
in livery stables that were being let out to anyone 
who wanted them, without regard to whether : 
they were treated well or not. These horses, 
being seen on the streets by members of the 
League and complained of to the League, were 
followed up and several of them were taken from 
these stables and destroyed. In some cases we 
were obliged to pay from $5 to $7 for them, as 
their condition was such that we should have 
been obliged to go to law, had we condemned 
them and tried to take them without any pay. 

We have got an unusual number of blind horses 
this fall—the reason for this I cannot tell. We 
have one at present in our Home of Rest. He 
goes out in the paddocks when he is led and en- 
joys himself when he is out of doors, but he is 
afraid of travelling without careful guidance. 
He is a strong horse and has been used by a ped- 
dler who has kept him in good condition and 
driven him carefully, but. this winter he is laid up 
himself and not able to work. He wants to sell 
this horse, and we want to buy him, because we 
cannot bear to think of his being auctioned off to 
anybody who may abuse him. 


These are only a few of the many cases of horses 
which have been bought and put mercifully to 
death or taken out to our Home of Rest. Our 
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agent has examined a large number of horses that 
were suffering from ill fitting blinders, bridles, 
and collars, and has had these matters attended 
to. He has also had a number of horses laid up 
for rest in their own stables, and some that were 
lame he has had treated for the lameness. Our 
work for horses is growing more and more ex- 
tensive, and there is no doubt about the im- 
mense amount of good it has done. 


PIG PEN NEEDING SHELTER 


Mr. Irwin, our agent on the Cape, has all he 
can do visiting farms and trying to get the farm- 
ers to get their horses, cows, and pigs carefully 
sheltered for the winter. He has found a number 
of cases where pigs are without any shelter what- 
ever and where horses and cows are left in the 
fields. He is kept constantly employed visiting 
farms over and over again to be sure that his 
suggestions have been carried out, and he can 
already see a great improvement in the farms he 
has visited. Sometimes he has horses, dogs, and 
cats put to death that he finds diseased and 
neglected in his rounds. This work, also, is a 
great work for the relief of suffering animals. 


Good bedding is high priced, but it is cheaper 
to provide it for horses, cows, calves, sheep and 
lambs than to let them suffer with the cold, 
which reduces their strength. 

Because it is cold weather it does not follow 
that your animals never want water. Men are 
more apt to neglect giving water regularly in 
winter than in summer. Horses often suffer 
very much with thirst when their regular supply 
of water is cut off. 


BRANCH WORK 


By Margaret C. Starbuck 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street, cared 
for 27 cats, 1 dog, 17 kittens and one pigeon last 
month. 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, Cam- 
bridge, took in 24 cats, 28 kittens, 2 dogs and one 
pigeon. 

Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue, cared 
for 60 cats, 93 kittens, 6 dogs and one pigeon. 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northampton 
Street, cared for 64 cats, 115 kittens, 12 dogs and 
2 pigeons. 

East Boston, 341 Meridian Street, took in 42 
cats, 24 kittens, and 3 dogs. 

The Lynn Branch, 60 Neptune Street, cared 
for 63 cats and 104 kittens. 

Total number of animals cared for at ‘our 
Branches for the month was 620. 

Miss Elizabeth Miller has taken the place of 
Miss Alice Moore at the Neighborhood House 
and has expressed herself as very willing to do all 
she can to help us in our rescue work for the 
neglected and suffering animals. 


Boston, Sept. 2, 1922. 

The kitten taken from you has been very satis- 
factory. He has grown very large and is a great 
pet with the family, especially the two elderly 
ladies. He has been named ‘‘ Romeo,” for a cat 
we had once before. The kitten seems to be in 
perfect health and is improving under the tender 
care of my aged aunt.—Mrs. H. 
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SoutH BRAINTREE, Sept. 12, 1922. 

Regarding dog 3274, taken July 26, 1922, 
would say he is very much contented and that I 
am very much pleased with him, both as a watch- 
dog and as an entertainer for the children, for he 
is a very comical dog at times. He certainly 
feels very much at home.—R. W. 8. 

ARLINGTON, Oct. 6, 1922. 

Your card received asking about dog 3642 that 
we received August 11. He seems to be very 
satisfactory and I assure you he is contented. I 
don’t think any child has a better home, and he 
gets nothing but the best to eat. Today he gets 
a nice new collar. We did not want to get one 
before, as we did not know as he would be all 
right. He has a large house to go about in as he 
pleases and every week he gets a bath. He 
never lets us get out of his sight. If we leave 
him you could hear him crying for half a mile 
If anyone doubts his having a good home, and 
the kind of dog he has turned out, we would be 
glad to show them at any time.—W. O. E. 


Boston, May 23, 1922. 
In answer to your postal of the 22nd inst. will 
say in reply that the cats we received from you 
are getting along fine, are contented and in very 
good health. Hoping you will have success in 
your great humane work,—F. L. K. 


Boston, Oct. 8, 1922. 

Enclosed you will find two dollars. Mother 
thought the League a wonderful thing, and I am 
sure Daddy will when I write and tell him about 
it. We want to start one in Muskogee, where I 
live, if we can. Miss F., with whom we are stay- 
ing, gave us four of the books of Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS and we enjoyed them very 
much. The other day we saw a little pigeon in 
the door of the St. James Theatre. It seemed tq 
be sick. I reported it to the place where birds 
are boarded, but was surprised when I was told 
that I would have to report it to the League, but 
I did not know what to do then.—H. L. B. 


Boston, Sept. 9, 1922. 
That cat is O.K. He is full of pep and getting 
fat.—A. F. 


Thoughtless Cruelties 


A story which shows the evil of throwing away 
tin cans that have had meat in them without 
first pounding the cans flat, which can easily be 
done, is told by the Chicago Examiner: 

“A fox hound ttunning in the, woods probably 
came across some camp there, and outside the 
camp discovered a can with a little meat left in 
the bottom of it. He was hungry and put his 
head in the can and could not get it out again. 
There was no one there to help him, and in his 
misery and blinded by the can he ran five miles 
through the woods, by some wonderful instinct 
managing to find his way to his home. 

“The family had missed the dog and thought 
he was running in the woods, so had not become 
alarmed about him, but his owner, a Mr. Whit- 
man of Sherburne, Vermont, left the kitchen 
door ajar and placed a pan of food on the floor 
before he went to bed. Three hours later he was 
awakened by a clattering in the kitchen. He was 
about to get up when his dog ran into his bed- 
room in a terribly exhausted state, with his head 
so securely fastened in the can that it was fifteen 
minutes, at least, before his master with the aid 


of a-can opener could loosen the can and get him 


free. 

“The dog stood perfectly quiet while he was be- 
ing released, and then hurried to get his supper 
and some water to drink. If this dog had had 
much farther to run he probably would have be- 
come exhausted and would have died of slow 
starvation in the woods. 

‘“Why people cannot take the simple and easy 
means of preventing suffering by flattening a can 
before they throw it out is certainly only to be 
explained by the selfishness and thoughtlessness 
of the majority of the human race.” 


Out of the twilight of the past, 
We move to a diviner light. 
For nothing that is wrong can last; 
Nothing’s immortal but the right. 
—H.S§. 


I am always content with that which happens, 
for I think that what God chooses is better than 
what I choose.—Epictitus. 
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Try SPRATT’S OVALS 


(The new pocket biscuit) 


Toys want them every day, but they 


are equally attractive to big dogs. 


f Write for sample and send 2-cent stamp 
Give Us 


for “‘Dog Culture.” 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the ‘management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 244. 


~ 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard UNDERTAKERS 


Beeermen aes wane) 2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington Elevated Station. 
Cars Pass Door Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League | 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
| for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


- Branch Receiving Stations 


RGSeUR YS os old, st) os. ees nee tT ee .  . . 19 Lampert AVENUE 
Nort Enp, INpustriAL SCHOOL . ee) ~~) 89 NorntTH BENNET STREET 
Soutu Enp Swe ce Se OS A LOO RINGR TCA MET mere 
CamMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD House . . . . . . . ~~. 79 Moore STREET 
STONEHAM . 24 ahkes eer Petes oe rt eer ee er 51 MarsBLE STREET 
MEDFIELD . if ; F ; A : : . BaARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FoR ANIMALS 
East Boston . ; ; O elainl | weeds ae, bee) 2) eee Oe NEGRI DI ANG Cierre 
West Lynn : : : pee Ee Op ete meee FL Sings 60 NEPTUNE STREET 
Animals received in 1921") 2)". We Ee Re i pet foe 1s A ee 
Animals brought in'by visitors 0 °° 2. Se oe a cee 
Copies of humane literature distributed’) . °°. 8. . .° 5 « ~« «9 «00,009 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in-1921) 50 8. a 
Number of animals collected he iets . vce LaliCReeeuie se hak een ot) ee id eee eee 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 21 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of cases of small animals treated in 1921 . . . . : he sen . 18,250 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1921. . . . . . . ~~. ~~ 600 
Number: ofshorses-humanely-kkilled.,.192] ie.) ocak pe tere elie 
Number of horses given vacations ap el ce 84 eho a) ae ee eee eee 42 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
-work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


